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SPEECH IMPROVEMENT WEEK IN THE NEW HAVEN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Early in March of this year each division (twenty-two in all) of our 
Senior class elected a member to serve on the Committee for Speech 
Improvement Week; and at the first meeting of this committee sub- 
committees were formed: Publicity, Addresses, Posters and Placards, 
and Special Features. 

Then the work began in earnest. Placards bearing our slogan, 
"Speak English," with additional suggestions for better speech, were 
placed in all home rooms, and the members of the English faculty worked 
up the idea in their classes. Some schoolrooms were lined with posters; 
in others spaces were given to all classes reciting English in the room and 
were decorated in excellent fashion with posters, original poems, quota- 
tions, etc., artistically arranged by the use of cr6pe paper. Some 
students volunteered to write upon the blackboard in each room a 
fitting quotation, changing it every few days. In other classes students 
wrote letters to other schools, telling of the work that our school was 
doing. 

The city papers published frequent reminders of the coming week, 
all written by high-school students. Original poems, songs, plays, and 
"talks" were features of some of the work. Clever little one-act plays 
were written, showing that it pays — out in the world — to use correct 
English. The talks were upon some one difficulty in speech, as in the 
use of "shall" and "will," and very practical suggestions as to how to 
overcome such difficulties were given. The songs were set to original 
music and sung by members of the class. 

One of the school papers devoted an entire issue to, the event, and 
short articles were solicited from members of the Yale faculty and from 
the high-school faculty. These were interspersed with poems, quotations, 
etc., all of which emphasized our object. 

At last the great week arrived, March 27-31. No English lessons 
were assigned for this week, for we felt that the wild enthusiasm which 
prevailed and the work which every student was doing were of more 
value. 
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Monday morning a ten-foot placard appeared in the hall opposite 
the main entrance, bearing the program for the day; this was changed 
every day during the week. 

On Monday and Tuesday the English classes passed to the 
assembly hall, period by period, and were given drill in enunciation 
and pronunciation, with illustrations by the director of public speak- 
ing. In the English classrooms on these days spelling-matches were 
given. 

On Wednesday the lower classes met in assembly, a Senior presiding, 
and listened to short addresses by Seniors and Juniors, with original 
plays, poems, and songs. Later in the day the upper classes heard 
addresses from distinguished Yale men. In the classrooms on Wednes- 
day pronunciation matches were the great feature. 

On Thursday and Friday the English classes assembled in the school 
hall and gave impromptu speeches, choosing from a list of subjects 
written upon the blackboard. Some really surprising results were 
achieved, while the interest manifested and the decorous behavior were 
very remarkable. In classrooms, sight reading was called for. During 
the week students went, by invitation, to the grammar schools from 
which they graduated and gave brief addresses, plays, etc., upon the 
great question. 

At the end of the week an exhibition of posters was held in the school 
library. Some of these were most original and clever: a yellow card 
quarantined poor English; on a beautifully drawn ship Captain English 
made Slang and his fellows walk the plank; a bellman rang his bell and 
announced "Speech Improvement Week"; our slogan, "Speak Eng- 
lish," appeared in acrostic forms, one made from the names of writers 
whose English style is flawless. 

Never, during my experience, has a school responded so enthusi- 
astically to any call, and this zeal raises the question with me as to the 
value of such a movement in all things "English." Moreover, the 
preparation was of the utmost importance — the "prevision," as someone 
remarks concerning the teaching of theme-writing in French schools. 
Teachers and students learned many a lesson during the week, not the 
least of which was the truth of the old saying of Plutarch: "To sing the 
same tune is in everything cloying and offensive; but men are generally 
pleased with variety." 

Susan S. Sheridan 

New Haven High School 
New Haven, Conn. 



